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THE PROBABLE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF ADHER- 
ING TO THE MORAL LAW IN RESPECT TO 
WAR. 


It is never to be forgotten that our apparent 
interests in the present life are sometimes, in 
the economy of God, made subordinate to our 
interests in futurity. Yet, even in reference 
only to the present state of existence, I believe 
that we shall find that the testimony of experi- 
ence is, that forbearance is most conducive to 
our interests. There is practical truth in the 
position, that, “ When a man’s ways please the 
Lord,” he “ maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” 

The reader of American history will recol- 
lect, that in the beginning of the last century 
a desultory and most dreadful warfare was car- 
ried on by the natives against the European 
settlers; a warfare that was provoked—as such 
warfare has almost always originally been—by 
the injury and violence of the [nominal] Olsris- 
tians. The mode of destruction was secret and 
sudden. The barbarians sometimes lay in wait 
for those who might come within their reach, 
on the highways or in the fields, and shot them 
without warning, and sometimes they attacked 
the Europeans in their houses, “ scalping some, 
and knocking out the brains of others.” From 
this horrible warfare the inhabitants sought 
safety by abandoning their houses, and retiring 
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who were a considerable portion of the whole 
population, were steadfast to their principles. 

hey would neither retire to garrisons, nor pro- 
vide themselves with arms. They remained 
openly in the country, whilst the rest were fly- 
ing to the forts. They still pursued their 
occupations in the fields or at their homes, 
without a weapon either for annoyance or de- 
fence. And what was their fate? They lived 
in security and quiet. The habitation, which, 
to his armed neighbor, was the scene of mur- 
der and of the scalping knife, was to the un- 
armed Quaker a place of safety and of peace. 
Three of the Society were, however, killed. 
And who were they? They were three who 
abandoned their principles. Two of these vic- 
tims were men who, in the simple language of 
the narrator, “ used to go to their labor without 
any weapons, and trusted to the Almighty, and 
depended on his providence to protect them, 
(it being their principle not to use weapons of 
war to offend others, or to defend themselves ;) 
but a spirit of distrust taking place in their 
minds, they took weapons of war to defend 
themselves, and the Indians who had seen them 
several times without them and let them alone, 
saying they were peaceable men and hurt 
nobody, therefore they would not hart them— 
now seeing them have guns, and supposing they 
designed to kill the Indians, they therefore 
shot the men dead.” The third whose life 
sacrificed was a woman, “who had remained 
her habitation,” not thinking herself warranted 
in going “ to a fortified place for preservation,” 
neither she, her son, nor daughter, nor to take 
thither the little ones: but the poor woman 
after some time beyan to let in a slavish fear, 
and advised her children to go with her toa 
fort not far from their dwelling. She went; 
and shortly afterwards “ the bloody, cruel Ta- 
dians, lay by the way, and killed her.” 

The fate of the Quakers during the rebel- 


to fortified places, or to the neighborhood of| lion in Ireland was nearly similar. It is well 


garrisons ; and those whom necessity still com- 
pelled to pass beyond the limits of such pro- 
tection, provided themselves with arms for their 
defence. But amidst this dreadful desolation 


and universal terror, the Society of Friends, 


known the Rebellion was a time not only of 
open war but of cold blooded murder; of the 
utmost fury of bigotry, and the utmost exaspe- 
ration of revenge. Yet the Quakers were pre- 
served even to a proverb; and when strangers 
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passed through streets of ruin, and observed a cal circumstances enabled it to prove, all that 
house standing uninjured and alone, they humanity could desire and all that skepticism 
would sometimes point, and say, ‘‘ That, doubt- | could demand, in favor of our argument. 
less, is the house of a Quaker.” So complete} It has been the ordinary practice of those 
indeed was the preservation which these people | who have colonized distant countries, to force 
experienced, that in an official document of the| a footing, or to maintain it with the sword. 
Society they say, “‘no member of our Society | One of the first objects has been to build a 
fell a sacrifice but one young man; and that/fort and to provide a military. The adven- 
young man had assumed regimentals and/turers became soldiers, and the colony was a 
arms.” garrison. Pennsylvania was, however, colonized 
It was to no purpose to say, in opposition to| by men who believed that war was absolutely 
the evidence of these facts, that they form an| incompatible with Christianity, and who, there- 
exception to a general rule. The exception toj fore, resolved not to practice it. Having de- 
the rule consists in the trial of the experiment | termined not to fight, they maintained no soldiers 
of non-resistance, not in its success. Neither] and possessed nourms. They planted themselves 
were it to any purpose to say, that the savages|in a country that was surrounded by savages, 
of Awerica, or the desperadoes of Ireland,|and by savages who knew they were unarmed. 





‘spared the Quakers because they were previous-|1f easiness of conquest, or incapability of de- 


ly known to be an unoffending people, or be-| fence, could subject them to outrage, the Penn- 
cause the Quakers had previously gained the|sylvanians might have been the very sport of 
love of these by forbearance or good offices.| violence. Plunderers might have rcbbed them 
We concede all this: it is the very argument} without retaliation, and armies might have 
which we maintain. We say, that a uniform, | slaughtered them without resistance. If they 
undeviating regard to the peaceable obligations | did not give a temptation to outrage, no temp- 
of Christianity, becomes the safeguard of those| tation could be given. But these were the peo- 
who practice it. We venture to maintain that} ple who possessed their country in security, 
no reason whatever can be assigned, why the| whilst those around them were trembling for 
fate of the Quakers would not be the fate of| their existence. Theirs was a land of peace, 
all who should adopt their conduct. No reason| whilst every other was a land of war. The 
can be assigned why, if their numbers had been | conclusion is inevitable, although it is extraor- 
multiplied ten-fold, or a hundred-fold, they|dinary; they were in no need of arms, because 
would not have been preserved. If there be| they would not use them. 
such a reason, let us hear it. The American} These Indians were sufficiently ready to com- 
and Irish Quakers were, to the rest of the com-| mit outrages on other colonies, and often visited 
munity, what one nation is to a continent. And|them with desolation and slaughter; with that 
we must require the advocate of war to produce} sort of desolation and that sort of slaughter 
(that which has never yet been produced) a| which might be expected from men whom ciyi- 
reason fur believing, that although individuals | lization had not reclaimed from cruelty, and 
exposed to destruction were preserved, a nation | whom religion had not awed into forbearance. 
exposed to destruction would be destroyed. We] ‘+ But whatever the quarrels of the Pennsylva- 
do not, however, say, that if a people, in the} nian Indians were with others, they uniformly 
customary state of men’s passions, should be| respected and held, as it were, sacied, the ter- 
assailed by an invader, and should on a sudden | ritories of William Penn.” ‘“ The Pennsylya- 
choose to declare that they should try whether] nians never lost a man, woman, or child, by 
Providence would protect them—of such a|them; which neither the colony of Maryland, 
people we do not say, that they would experi-|nor that of Virginia could say, no more than 
ence protection, and that none of them would | the great colony of New England.” 
be killed. But we say that the evidence of] ‘he security and quiet of Pennsylvania was 
experience is, that a people who habitually re-| not a transient freedom from war, such as might 
gard the obligations of Christianity, in their} accidentally happen to a nation. She continued 
conduct towards other men, and who steadfastly | to enjoy it ‘‘ for more than seventy yeurs,” and 
refuse, through whatever consequences, to en-|‘‘subsisted in the midst of six Indian nations, 
gage in acts of hostility, wil! experience protec-| without so much as a militia fir her defence.” 
tion in their peacefulness. And it matters no-| 1 cannot wonder that these people were not 
thing to the argument, whether we refer that} molested,extraordinary and unexamy 1d a; their 
protection to the immediate agency of Provi-|security was. There is something so noble in 
dence, or to the influence of such conduct upon|this confidence in the Supreme Protector, in 
the minds of men. this utter exclusion of “slavish fear,” in this 
Such has been the experience of the unof-| voluntary relinquishment of the means of in- 
fending and unresisting, in individual life. A jury or of defence, that I do not wonder that 
national example of a refusal to bear arms, |even ferocity could be disarmed by such virtue. 
has only once been exhibited to the world; but} A people generously living without arms amidst 
that one example has proved, so far as its politi-| nations of warriors! Who would attack a peo- 
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ple such as these? There are few men so aban- 
doned as not to respect such confidence. It 
were a peculiar and an unusual intensity of 
wickeduess that wouid not even revere it. 

And when was the security of Pennsylvania 
molested, and its peace destroyed? When 
the men who had directed its counsels, and 
who would not engage in war, were outvoted in 
ts legislature ; when they who supposed that 
there was greater security in the sword than in 
Christianity, became the predominating body. 
From that hour, the Pennsylvanians transferred 
their confidence in Christian principles, to a 
confidence in arms; and from that hour to the 
present, they have been subject to war. 

Such is the evidence, derived from a nation- 
al example, of the consequences of a pursuit 
of the Christian policy in relation to war. Here 
are a people who absolutely refused to fight, and 
who incapacitated themselves for resistance by 
refusing to possess arms; and these were the 
people whose land, amidst surrounding broils 
and slaughter, was selected as a lund of security 
and ;eace. The only national opportunity 
which the virtue of the Christian. world has 
afforded us of ascertaining the safety of relying 
upon God for defence, has determined that it is 
safe.— Dymond. 


——_—___-+ see 


HOLY LIVING. 


























It is necessary that every man should consid- 
er that, since God hath given him an excellent 
nature; wisdom, and choice, an understanding 
soul, and an immortal spirit ; having made him 
lord over the beasts, and but a little lower than 
the angels; he hath also appointed for him a 
work and a service great enough to employ 
those abilities, and hath also so designed him to 
a state of life after this, to which he can only ar- 
rive by that service and obedience. And, 
therefore, as every man is wholly God’s own 
portion by the title of creation, so all our labors 
and care, all our powers and faculties, must be 
wholly employed iu the service of God, even all 
the days of our life, that, this life being ended, 
we may live with Him forever, 

Neither is it sufficient that we think of the 
service of God as a work of the least necessity, 
or of small employment, but that it be done by 
us as God intended it ; thatit be done with great 
earnestness and passion, with much zeal and de- 
sire ; that we refuse no labor, that we bestow 
upon it much time, that we use the best guides, 
and arrive at the end of glory by all the ways 
of grace, of prudence, and religion. 

And, indeed, if we consider how much of our 
lives is taken up by the needs of nature, how 
many years are wholly spent before we come to 
any use of reason, how many years more before 
that reason is useful to us to any great purposes, 

how imperfect our discourse is made by our evil 
education, false principles, ill company, bad ex- 



















































































































amples, and want of experience, how many 
parts of our wisest and best years are spent in 
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eating and sleeping, in necessary business and 
unnecessary vanities, in worldly civilities and 
less useful circumstances, in learning the arts 
and sciences, languages or trades; that little 
portion of hours that is left for the practice 
of piety and r-ligious walking with God is so 
short and trifling that were uot the goodness of 
God infinitely great, it might seem unreasonable 
or impossible for us to expect of Him eternal 
joys in Heaven, even after the well spending 
those few minutes which are left for God and 
God's service, after we have served ourselves. 


and our own occasions.—Jeremy Tuylor. 
—-——_-~ee——_ -— 


From the London Friend, 


THE EVANGELICAL ITALIAN CHRISTIAN 


SCHOOLS. 


A Circular respecting the above Schools 
from Dr. De Sanctis has been forwarded us for 
insertion, and with some unimportant omissions 


is as follcws. 


In reference to a suggestion it 


contains, we may say that it would give us 
much pleasure should the subscriptions made 


is given below :— 


“ CIRCULAR. 
It is indeed cheering to our hearts, dear 


through The Friend suffice to support one of 
the schools for the next four years. 
accounts the movement must be considered an 
important one, especially in view of the danger 
pointed out in the letter of Dr. Strange which 


On many 


Christian friends, to be able to tell you that the 
Lord graciously continues to bless the work be- 


gun vine years ago, when the first of these 


schools was opened. Qn looking back to that 


time and remembering that we commenced with 
only six pupils, and that now, in the eight 


schools under our direction, we have 500 chil- 
dren receiving instruction, we must thankfull 


exclaim :—‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’ 


But whilst fully acknowledging that it is from 


God that every good gift cometh, we cannot 


send forth our little annval Report without an 


heart. 





expression of grateful feeling to you who have 
been the channels of His goodness; and we 
would again assure you how welcome and en- 
couraging have been your sympathy, your 
prayers, and the material aid you have kindly 
granted towards the work we have so much at 


To you, dear friends, who reside in Protest- 
ant countries, the number of pupils may appear 
small; but we would remind you that, Italy 
being still a Roman Catholic land, we meet 
with much opposition and have many difficul- 
ties to encounter, so that we are filled with 
wonder and thankfulness that so many as 500 
are induced to attend our schools. 
the locale is not large enough to contain all the 
children who ask for admittance, and we be- 


In Turin 
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lieve that if we had larger rooms we might 
have double the number of pupils; but our 
funds will not at present justify us in extend- 
ing our bounds, and in Turin, as well as in 
other cities of Italy, there is extreme unwil- 
lingness amongst the people to let rooms for 
such a purpose except at most exorbitant prices. 

The schools are all, we trust, in an encour- 
aging state, and the recent examinations have 
been very satisfactory, showing a considerable 
amount of progress in every department. They 
are all conducted by suitable conscientious 
teachers, who as far as we can judge are truly 
converted persons, whose desire it is, not mere- 
ly to give good secular instruction and to form 
habits which are essential to the future com- 
fort and usefulness of the children, but also to 
inculcate those divine truths ‘ which are able 
to make them wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ The Bible is the 
prominent text-book, in which every child who 
can read has a daily lesson. Signor Bacchetta, 
the head master of the schools in Turin, has 
been remarkably led into this particular branch 
of usefulness. With great zeal and ability, he 


saperintends the whole establishment, compris- 
ing upwards of three hundred children, divid- 
ed into three schools—Boys’, Girls’, and In- 
fants’—most of whom are making rapid pro 
gress in a very gratifying manner. 


The importance of training female teachers 
for the Evangelical schools, is a subject which 
occupies many of our anxious thoughts. We 
may safely say that the great want in Italy is a 
staff of well-trained, competent female teachers. 
We have several promising young persons who 
are desirous of becoming teachers; but we 
cannot engage them unless we could offer the 
parents a little help for a few years, to enable 
them to maintain their daughters at home, dur- 
ing the time required for studying in order to 
obtain the necessary Government certificate. 
If some of our friends in England or Switzer- 
land would collect a few pounds for this pur- 
pose, they would be rendering very valuable 
aid to the cause of Christian education; and 
we should have much pleasure in giving them 
full information respecting the course of study, 
as well as a careful statement of the expendi- 
ture. Unless such assistance is speedily offered, 
this opportunity of preparing teachers will be 
lost. 

The annual box from Wincobank, containing 
liberal gifts fuom so many kind friends, of ma- 
teriais for clothing and other valuable contribu- 
tions for the schools, has been received with 
much grateful feeling. The names of the va- 
rious donors are too numerous to insert, but all 
may be assured that these proofs of thoughtful 
kindness have been most gratifying and accepta- 
ble. 

We trust, dear friends, that these simple de- 
tails will encourage you to persevere in support- 
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ing a work which the Lord is blessing. This 
is the seed-time ; continue to enable us to sow 
the precious seed over the Italian fields, and a 
glorious, abundant harvest will, we doubt not, 
follow. In conclusion, we entreat you to unite 
your prayers with ours, that God may graciously 
condescend to crown our humble efforts with 
success, and to make all the Evangelical schools 
of Italy, centres of light and blessing to all 
around. Luar DE Sanctis, D.D. 
MARTHA DE SANcrTIs.” 


FROM DR. STRANGE. . 
Naptes, 29th December, 1863. 

I have to acknowledge with much gratitude 
the collection which you have forwarded for 
the work going on here, and the box of articles 
for Christmas presents to the children attend- 
ing our schools. We have divided them into 
five portions ; one for the Girls’ School, super- 
intended by the Marchese Cresi, another for Miss 
Neve’s Sabbath School, another to the Capo di 
Monte School, in the house of one of Mr. Ap- 
pia’s congregation, a fourth portion to Miss 
Reve’s School, under the superivtendence of 
the Italian Ladies’ Association, and a fifth for a 
Girls’ School, which the Committee to which 
I belong are now establishing. 

The Boys’ Schools are going on as satisfac- 
torily as we could possibly desire. 

Mr. Appia preaches twice a week to a very 
attentive congregation. The meeting at Merro- 
Cannone, now conducted by an English Wes- 
leyan Minister, Mr. Jones, is also numerously 
attended; in fact, if we could find earnest 
workmen and rooms for congregations we might 
have hundreds more than we now have; many 
of whom would, no doubt, come from mere 
curiosity, but still they would hear the truths 
of the gospel proclaimed. Altogether it is a 
curious sight to-see people who, a few years 
ago, would have worshipped a stone on the road, 
if told to do so by their priests, now enquiring 
themselves, and, like the Bereans, searching the 
Scriptures to know whether these things are so. 
There is much to hope for in ltaly; but it 
ought to be our earnest endeavor and prayer 
that in taking from them a false religion we 
may be able to plant a better in its stead, other- 
wise infidelity will certainly take root, for here, 
like everywhere else, we no sooner sow good 
seed than an enemy will endeavor to sow tares 
along with it.” 


DR ADAM CLARKE ON THE MINISTRY. 


Why did not Jesus Christ call some of the 
eminent scribes or Pharisees to publish his gos- 
pel, instead of poor unlearned fishermen, with- 
out credit or authority? Because it was the 
kingdom of heaven they were to preach, and 
their teaching must come from above; be- 
sides, the conversion of sinners, though it be 
effected instrumentally by the preaching of the 
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gospel, yet the grand agent in it is the Spirit 
of God. 

As the instruments were comparatively mean, 
and the work which was accomplished by them 
was grand and glorious, the excellency of the 
power at once appeared to be of God, and not 
of man; and thus the glory, due alone to his 
name, was secured, and the great Operator of 
eall good had the deserved praise. 


Seminaries of learning, in the order of (rod’s 
providence and grace, have great and important 
us¢s; but to make preachers of the gospel is a 
matter to which they are utterly inadequate ; 
it is a prerogative that God never did, and nev- 
er. will delegate to man. Where a dispensation 
of the gospel is committed to a man, a good 
education may be of great and general use; but 
it no more follows, because a man has had a 
good education that therefore he is qualified to 
preach the gospel, than it does that because he 
has not had that, therefore he is unqualified ; 
for there may be much ignorance of divine 
things where there is much human learning ; 
and a man may be well taught in the things of 
God, and be able to teach others, who has not 
had the advantages of a liberal education. 


——~—~+0 


GERMAN SCHOOLS—SKILLED TEACHERS. 


In an article on Skilled Teachers in a recent 
number of the Sunday-School Times, the fol- 
lowing statements are quoted from an intelli- 
gent traveller in Germany. The lesson was in 
elementary geography :— 

“The teacher stood by the blackboard, with 
the chalk in his hand. After casting his eyes 
over the class to see that all were ready, he 
struck at the middle of the board. With a 
rapidity of hand which my eyes could hardly 
follow, he made a series of those short, diver- 
gent lines, or shadings, employed by map- 
engravers to represent a chain of mountains. 
He had scarcely turned an angle, or shot off a 
spur, when the scholars began to cry out, Car- 
pathian mountains, Hungary; Black Forest 
mountains, Wurtemburg; Giant’s mountains, 
Silesia; Metallic mountains, Pine mountains, 
Central mountains, Bohemia, &c. &e. 

In less than half a minute, the ridge of that 
grand central elevation which separates the 
waters that flow northwest into the German 
ocean, from those that flow north into the Bal- 
tic, and southeast into the Black Sea was pre- 
sented to view; executed almost as beautifully 
asanengraving. A dozen crinkling strokes, 
made in the twinkling of an eye, represented 
the head waters of the great rivers which flow 
in different directions from that mountainous 
range ; while the children, almost as eager and 
excited as though they had actually seen the 
torrents dashing down the mountain sides, cried 
out, Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. The 





next moment I heard a succession of smal! 


strokes or taps, so rapidly as almost to be indis- 


tinguishable, and hardly had my eye time to 
discern a large number of dots made along the 
margins of the rivers, when the shouts of Lintz, 
Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck 
on my ear. At this point in the exercise, the 
spot which had been occupied on the blackboard 
was nearly acircle, of which the starting point, 
or place where the teacher first began, was the 
centre; but now a few additional strokes around 
the circumference of the incipient continent, 
extended the mountain ranges outwards toward 
the plains; the children responding the names 
of the countries in which they respectively lay. 
With a few more flourishes the rivers flowed on- 
wards toward their several terminations, and 
by another succession of dots, new cities sprang 
up along their banks. By this time the chil- 
dren had become as much excited as though 
they had been present at a world-making. 
They rose in their seats, they flung out both 
hands, their eyes kindled, and their voices be- 
came almost vociferous as they cried out the 
names of the different places, which, under the 
magic of the teacher’s crayon, rose into view. 
Within ten minutes from the commencement 
of the lesson, there stood upon the blackboard 
a beautiful map ef Germany, with its mountains, 
principal rivers and cities, the coast of the 
German ocean, of the Baltic and Black seas ; 
and all so accurately proportioned, that I think 
only slight errors would have been found had 
it been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. 
A part of this time was taken up in correcting 
a few mistakes of the pupils; for the teacher’s 
mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his 
hand, and notwithstanding the astonishing 
celerity of his movements he detected erroneous 
answers and turned around to correct them. 
The rest of the recitation consisted in questions 
and answers respecting production, climate, soil, 
animals,” &e. &e. 

In another place the same writer says: 

“On reviewing a period of six weeks, the 
greater part of which I spent in visiting schools 
in the north and middle of Prussia and in Sax- 
ony (excepting, of course, the time occupied in 
going from place to place), entering the schools 
to hear the first recitation in the morning, and 
remaining till the last was completed at night, 
I call to mind three things about which I can- 
not be mistaken. In some of my opinions and 
inferences I may have erred, but of the follow- 
ing facts there can be no doubt: 

1. During all this time, I never saw, a 
teacher hearing a lesson of any kind (excepting 
a reading or spelling lesson), with a book in 
his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher sittiny while hearing 
a recitation. 

8. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and 
thousands,—I think I may say, within bounds, 
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tens of thousands of pupils,—ZJ never saw one 
child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for 
misconduct. I never saw one child in tears from 
having been punished, or from fear of being 
punished. 

During the above period, I witnessed exer- 
cises in geography, ancient and modern ; in the 
German language,—from the explanation of the 
simplest words up to belles-lettres disquisitions, 
with rules for speaking and writing ;—in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, surveying and trigono- 
metry; in book-keeping; in civil history, ancient 
and modern ; in botany and zoology ; in mineralo- 
gy, where there were hundreds of specimens; in 
the endless variety of the exercises in thinking, 
knowledge of nature, of the world, and of 
society; in Bible history and in Bible knowl- 
edge :—and, as I before said, in no one of these 
cases did Isee a teacher with a book in his 
hand. His book, his library, was in his head. 
Promptly, without pause, without hesitation, 
from the rich resources of his own mind, he 
brought forth whatever the occasion demanded. 

The teacher’s manner was better than parent- 
al, for it had a pareot’s tenderness and vigilance, 
without the foolish dotings and indulgences to 
which parental affection is prone. I heard no 
ehild ridiculed, sneered at, or scolded, for mak- 
ing a mistake. On the contrary, whenever a mis- 
take was made, or there was a want of promptness 
in giving a reply, the expression of the teacher 


was that of grief and disappointment, as though 
there had been a failure, not merely to answer 
the question of a master, but to comply with 
the expectations of a friend. No child was ai8- 
concerted, disabled, or bereft of his senses, 


through fear. Nay, generally, at the end of 
the answers, the teacher’s practice is to encour- 
age him with the exclamation, ‘ good,’ ‘ right,’ 
‘wholly right,’ &c., or to check him, with his 
slowly and painfully articulated ‘no ;’ and this 
is done with a tone of voice that marks every 
degree of plus and minus in the scale of appro- 
bation and regret. When a difficult question 
has been put to a young child, which tasks all 
his energies, the teacher approaches him with a 
mingl-d look of concern and encouragement ; 
he stands before him, the light and shade of 
hope and fear alternately crosses his counte- 
nance ; he lifts his arms and turns his body,— 
as the bowler who has given a wrong direction to 
his bowl will writhe bis person to bring back the 
ball to its track ; and finally, if the little wrestler 
triumphs, the teacher felicitates him upon his 
success, perhaps seizes and shakes him by the 
hand, in token of congratulation; and when 
the difficulty has been really formidable, and 
the effort triumphant, I have seen the teacher 
catch up the child in his arms and embrace him, 
as though he were not able to contain his joy. 
At another time, I have seen a teacher actually 
clap his hands with delight at a bright reply ; 
and all this has been done so naturally and so 
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unaffectedly as to excite no other feeling in the 
residue of the children than a desire, by the 
same means, to win the same caresses. Wha 
person worthy of being called by the name, or 
of sustaining the sacred relation of a parent, 
would not give any thing, bear any thing, 
sacrifice any thing, to have his children, during 
eight or ten years of the period of their cbild- 
hood, surrounded by circumstances, and breath- 
ed upon by sweet and humanizing influences, 
like these ?” 


—__ —-~0- —___—__ 
THE UNICORN OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


But if the behemoth and the leviathan have 
each of them received a very large share of dis- 
cussion, perhaps both are surpassed in this re- 
spect by the claims of the unicorn. Pages upon 
pages have been written on this subject. Some 
have said it must have been the antelope ( Or- 
nyx leucoryx) of North Africa, Syria, Xc., that 
the horns, seen in profile, appear as one, and 
hence the mistake of regarding the animal as 
possessing a single horn; others have no hesi- 
tation in referring the unicorn to the one-horned 
rhinoceros (2. unicornis,) of Asia. This is the 
opinion generally entertained at this day. But 
all attempts to discover a one-horned animal 
that shall represent the unicorn of the English 
Bible are beyond the mark entirely, and for the 
simple reason, the so-called unicorn is no uni- 
corn at all: the Hebrew word r’em denotes a 
two-horned animal beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
The “unicorn” of our authorized version owes 
its origin to the monokeros of the LXX. That 
the 7’em possessed two horns is evident, as ob- 
served by Schultens in 1736, from the 17th 
verse of Deut. xxxii., where of Joseph it is 
said, “‘ His horns are like the horns of a 7’em.” 
Our translators, seeing the contradiction involved 
in the expression “ horns of the unicorn,” have 
rendered the Hebrew singular noun as if it were 
a plural form. In the margin, however, they 
give the correct translation. The two horns of 
the r’em are the ten thousand of Ephraim and 
the thousands of Manasseh, and represent the 
two tribes which sprang from one, (viz. Joseph,) 
just as two horns spring from one head. 
We may dismiss the idea, therefore, that a uni- 
corn is spoken of anywhere in the Bible. The 
r’em is atwo-horned animal, and almost cer- 
tainly denotes some kind of “ wild ox,” as ap- 
pears from a comparison of the different pas- 
sages where the word occurs in Holy Scripture. 
The 7’em is always mentioned with bovine ani- 
mals. Itis said to push with its horns. It 
must have been frequently seen by the ancient 
Hebrews roaming on the hills of Palestine and 
in the woods of the Jordan valley, as is evident 
from the numerous allusions to it. It is true 
there is no “ wild ox” at present known to exist 
in Palestine, but this is no reason why in early 
times some mighty species, allied, perhaps, to 
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the urus of the Hercynian Forest, of which 
Ceesar speaks, should not have existed in that 
country. Lions were certainly not uncommon 
in Palestine and Syria in Biblical times, as is 
clear from the numerous allusions to them in 
the Holy Writ; and it is interesting to note, 
in verification of the Scriptures, that the late 
Dr. Roth discovered bones of the lion in gravel 
on the banks of the Jordan, near the Sea of 
Galilee. It is, therefore, quite probable that 
future investigations in Palestine, may result in 
the discovery of the bones of Bos primigenius, 
or Bison Priscus, or some other species of a 
ence formidable ox. Our readers will remem- 
ber the beautiful passage about the r'em in the 
Book of Job. Now let us compare with it the 
account Cesar gives of the fierce wrus, which 
in his time, was to be seen in the great Hercy 
nian Forest ! 

“These uri are scarcely Jess than elephants 
in size, but in their nature, color and form are 
bulls. Great is their strength, and great their 





out of one room into another. Do not rashly 
tear asunder the sacred ties which unite you to 
any Christian society. This indeed is not of so 
much consequence to you who are only a nomi- 
nal Christian, for you are not now vitally united 
to any of the members of Christ. Though you 
are called a Christian, you are not really a 
member of any Christian Church. But if you 
are a living member, if you live the life that is 
hid with Christ in God, then take care how you 
rend the body of Christ, by separating from 
your brethren. O, beware, [ will not say of 
FORMING, but of countenaneing or abetting any 
parties in a Christian Society! Never encour- 
age, much less cause, either by word or action, 
any division therein. Happy is he that attains 
the character of peace-maker in the Church of 
God. Why should you not labor after this? 
Be not content not to stir up strife ;—but do 
all that in you lies to prevent or quench the 
very first spark of it.” 

























speed ; they spare neither man nor beast when 
once they have caught sight of them. The 
hunters are most careful to kill those which 
they take in pitfalls, while the young men exer- 
eise themselves by this sort of hunting, and 
grow hardened by the toil. Those who kill 
most receive great praise when they exhibit in 
public the horns as trophies of their success. 
These uri, however, even when young, cannot 
be habituated to man or made tractable. The 
size and shape of their horns are very different 
from those of our oxen.”—Bell. Gal. iv. 29. 


The indomitable nature ascribed to these wild 
uri exactly agrees with the description of the 
rem, as given in the 30th chapter of Job: 
“Will the r’em be willing to serve thee, or 
abide by thy crib?” and the implied contrast 
between the domestic ox and the intractable 
r’em finds an analogue in the above extract from 
Cesar.—London Quarterly Review. 





Extracted for Friends’ Review. 


ON SCHISM AND SECESSION IN THE CHURCH, 
BY JOHN WESLEY. 

Suppose the Church or Society to which I 
am now united does not require me to do any- 
thing which the Scripture forbids, or to omit 
anything which the Scripture enjoins, it is then 
my indispensable duty to continue therein. 
And if I separate from it, without any such 
necessity, I am justly chargeable, (whether I 
foresaw them or not) with all the evils conse- 
quent upon that separation. I have spoken the 
more explicitly upon this head because it is so 
little understood ; because so many of those who 
profess much religion, and may really enjoy a 
measure of it, have not the least conception 
of this matter, neither imagine such a separa- 
tion to be any sin at all. They leave a Chris- 


tian Society with as much unconcern as they go 









For Friends’ Review. 
CAUSES OF INSANITY. 
I find in the Annual Report of the “ Indi- 


ana Hospital for the Insane,” for the year end- 
ing 10th mo. 31st, 1863, some facts of general 
interest, which I forward for the readers of 
Friends’ Review. 


The whole number of patients admitted since 


the opening of the institution, fifteen years ago, 
is 2587. Of the probable causes of insanity in 
these cases, the following, among many others, 
are given :— 


Spiritual rappings, 41 males, 30 females. 
“ “ 


Intemperate drinking, 85 ~ 


Excessive useoftobacco,18 “ 3 
Intense application, 39 “ wink 
Loss of sleep and expo- 

sure, 16. * 3 
Domestic dissensions, 25 “ mw. 4 
False accusations, a9 | 


Excessive use of Medi- 


cine, 3.¢ & .% 
Violent temper, 6,* G6: 4 
War excitement, 28 “* ie 
Mesmerism, 2 « 1 « 
Reading vile Books, 4,4 “ 
Use of opium, § « Sint 
Dissipation, ua & ss 
Avarice, S. Zz « 
Gormandizing, ny % 
Fear of draft, »* = 


It is a remarkable fact, that of the 1311 
male patients admitted, 754, or more than one 
half were farmers, while the highest of any 
other occupation is 142, who are put down as 
laborers. Then we have carpenters 38, soldiers 
27, merchants 26, and soon. Of the females, 
1,163 did housework, 30 were school girls, 25 
had no occupation. — 
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Religion is the golden chain which God lets 
down from Heaven, with a link for every person, 
inviting each to take hold, that you may be 
drawn by it tohimself. Youcan readily perceive 
how disagreeable it would be to be linked to 
ove whom you disliked, and drawn by him 
whithersoever he wills ; but you would be glad- 
ly drawn and guided in every thing by the per- 
son whom you ardently loved. There is this 
difference between the Christian and the sinner. 
However reluctant and full of hatred, still the 
sinner is controlled by God; the Christian is 
equally in his hands, but is drawn by the 
cords of love. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1864. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MeEtTING.—This 
body convened at Arch Street meeting-house, 
on the 18th inst. As our paper goes to the 
press on Fourth-day, we must defer an account 
of the proceedings until next week. 


GREENLAND.—The Moravian of the 14th 
inst., published at Bethlehem, in this State, 
contains the following remarks, which, doubt- 


less, correctly indicate the kind Christian re- 
ception our friends will be likely to meet in 
Greenland :— 

“ Quaker Evangelists going to Greenland.— 
A recent number of Friend’s Review, published 
in Philadelphia, contains an item of intelli- 
gence that is of interest to the Moravian 


Church. It appears that Isaac Sharp, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends in England, has 
been commissioned “ to pay a religious visit to 
Greenland,” and that Harrison Penny, another 
member of the Society, has voluntarily offered 
to be his companion. They expected to sail 
in one of the vessels that leave Copenhagen, 
about the present season, for the trading posts 
and mission stations of that country. 

Such visits of Quaker Evangelists to parts 
-of the world where the Gospel needs support 
‘are not uncommon. In the last century they 
frequently occurred among the Indians of our 
own land; and on more than one occasion the 
converts whom Zeisberger and his coadjutors 
had gathered into the Church, were cheered by 
the presence and liberal aid of Friends. In 
the Paxton Insurrection, as is well known, the 
Society used all its influence to secure for the 
Christian Indians the protection of the Govern- 
ment. 

We doubt not that the two visitors to Green- 


Jand will be cordially welcomed by our Mission- 
aries.” 


REVIEW. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, West Branch, on 
the 24th of 3d month, 1864, Samue. Kensey, M. D., 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, son of Jobn and Anna 
Kersey, (the latter deceased), Warren county, O., 
to Arenan Exiex, daughter of Luke Smith and 
Charity Mote. 


———_ 4882 —______ 


(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenrs’ REvrew, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, at Paducah, Ky., on the 9th of 12th month, 
1863, Lewis, son of William and Ann Moon, in the 
30th year of his sage; a member of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting, Clinton ¢ounty, Obio. 


——, on the 13th of 2d month, 1864, Rosert Ho1- 
ADAY, in the 54th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 6th of 3d month, 1864, in Grant co., 
Ind., Exiza Jay, wife of Thomas Jay, aged 63 years; 
a member of Missisinnewa Monthly Meeting. Her last 
illness was short but severe, which she bore with 
patience and resignation. 


——, at Chester, Iowa, on the 16th of 3d month, 
1864, RacuE, wife of William Dysart, aged 44 years, 
one month and 26 days; a member of Lynngrove 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, near Camden, N. J., on the 2d of 3d month, 
1864, Hannan W., relict of Joseph B. Cooper, in the 
Tilst year of her age; a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, on the 18th of 12th month, 1863, Mary Jang 
Green, ‘daughter of Rowland and Absillit Green, in 
the 23d year of her age; a member of Springfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. During a pain- 
ful illness of several months she manifested that the 
work of divine grace had prepared her for the solemn 
change that awuited her. 


, on the 14th of 3d month, 1864, SrepHEN 
Varney, aged 2 years, 1] months and 14 days, son 
of Calvin S. and Lucy R. Goddard, members of Dur- 
ham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Maine. 


, on the 11th of 3d month. 1864, at Friends’ 
Mission, Kansas, RicHARD MENDENHALL, in the 45th 
year of his age; an elder of Spring Grove Monthly 
Meeting. He was on his way home from Kansas 
Quarterly Meeting when he was seized with the 
prostrating disease that closed bis mortal existence 
in four days. He was one of the pioneers among 
Friends in Kansas, and labored for the establish- 
ment of meetings and the promotion of schools. 
The nature of his disease rendered it impossible for 
his attendants to know much about the state of his 
mind, near his close; but his nearest friends have 
the comforting belief that he was in readiness for 
the change. 


——, in Cayuga county, N. Y., on the 26th of 3d 
month, 1864, Saran Tauicot, aged 94 years and 5 
month:, widow of the late Joseph Txllcott. She 
became a member of the Society of Friends at 
the age of 18, and was recorded as a minister 
when nearly 40 years of age. Although unable 
to attend meetings much after she was 90, yet 
she enjoyed comfortable health until late last 
autumn, when she was confined to her chair, and 
for six weeks before her death she was not able to 
leave her bed. For several years she had little re- 
collection of past events, and frequently did not 
know her children, but on religious subjects she re- 
tained much of her former brightness, and would 
speak to those around in a pleasant, elevated state 
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of feeling. The innocence and sweetness of a little 
child beamed in her countenance and words. She 
often repeated hymns and scraps of poetry, which 
she had learned in early life. Sometimes on meet- 
ing a friend, she would repeat— 


“This world is not our home, as thus, they say 
Too much contentment would invite thy stay.” Or 


“Let not thy winged days be spent in vain, 
When gone no gold can call them back again.” 


She frequently had low turns, when life seemed 
waning, and then the spiritual life shone forth most 
brightly. At one time, when reviving from one of 
these attacks, she called her daughter, who resided 
with her, by name, not having done so for months, 
and said, “ My child, I thought I was going to leave 
the world, but bélieve now my heavenly Fatker will 
not take me quite yet. My dear daughter, I love 
thee very much; I scarcely know how to part with 
thee, but when we do part, it will be a wide separa- 
tion,—one in heaven, the other on the earth. My 
dear husband is in that happy home, where there is 
joy and peace forever; I want to go there; ob, I 
would fly as on the wings of eagles; my heavenly 
Father says he will be near and bear me up.” At 
another time, on a similar occasion, she said, “I am 
@ poor old creature, and shall soon be gone to the 
dust. Iam willing to go; I am looking beyond, to 
that happy land, where I hope to be received, and 
where all is joy; none of the inhabitants can say 
they are sick, and sorrow and sighing can never 
come.” About a week before her death, she took an 
affectionate leave of her children, admonishing 
them to keep near to each other, live in love, and 
pursue the path that would lead to her in heaven. 


OR 


HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit three new 
Students on the Fund for Free Education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the 
Winter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

The number which can be admitted is small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will 
be considered a suitable applicant who has not pre- 
pared himself in all the studies of the Academical 
Department. That is to say, he must be able to 
stand an examination in the following branches :— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, 
Latin Grammar, Lutin Reader, Cesar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Greek Reader, Gospel of Jobn, (Greek,) Greek 
Syntax, Geography, E: glish Grammar, Elements of 
History, and English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, must furnish certificates of 
unquestionable moral character, be desirous to 
qualify themselves for teaching, and without means 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
ford. They must forward, with the application, the 
name of some responsible Friend, who will guaran- 
tee the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle 
and close of each term, of all necessary expenses, 
except the charge for board and tuition. 

Friends furnishing certificates to applicants are 
earnestly requested to do so only upon a thorough 
knowledge of character as respects previous train- 
ing, habitual submission to discipline, self-control, 
and attachment to the principles of our Religious 
Society. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write cut, in the presence of some 
respectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies which will be furwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, 













from books or otherwise, in order that one common 
test may be applied to all the applicants. 
those who give the best answers to the greatest 
number of questions, their moral character being 
equally good, the number who caz be admitted will 
be chosen. ; 
the reward of merit, as tested by an examination 


From 


It is intended that admission shall be 


thus conducted. Students will be admitted for one 


year; but if their standing in the College is satisfac- 
tory, and they desire it, they may be continued from 
year to year until graduation. 


Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee ext’a expenses, and the Post 
Office address of Examiners, may be addressed to 
the undersigned, care of Jos. Ports, No. 109 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, before the Ist of 6th 
month next. 

Cuares YARNALL, Sec’y Board of Managers. 

Philada. 4th mo. 23, 1864—3t.eow. 


— eee | 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the HaverFrorD 
Scuvot AssocraTion, will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch Street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 9th, 1864, at 4 o’clock. 

W. S. Hrutes, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 9, 1864.—4t 





WANTED.—A female Friend to take charge of the 
Bookstore, under the care of the Association of 
Friends, for the “diffusion of religious and useful 
knowledge,” No. 109 North 10th street. Apply to 
Dr. Wm. D. Stroud, 1102 Arch street.—4th mo. 16 

‘ - —-—~+08r - — 
AUCTION SALE 
Of the Farm and Buildings known as Nine Partners 


Boarding School Property. 

Will be sold, at public auction, (if not previously 
disposed of at private sale,) on the premises, in the 
town of Washington, Dutchess county, N. Y., on the 
26th of Fourth month, the f llowing: 

About 60 acres of land lying north and east of the 
school, with two dwelling houses thereon. 

About 32 acres of land, together with the school 
building, barn, etc. 

About eight acres of land on Turnpike, south and 
west of the school. 

About 17 acres of Wood Land on German Hill. 

About 30 acres of Wood Land in Mutton Hollow. 

A small house and lot on corner of road nearly 
opposite the school. 

Also, personal property, including house and 
farm furniture, beds, beddirg, etc. 

Sale to begin at 10 A.M., with the personal pro- 

erty. 
¥ The neighborhood is healthy. There is an abund- 
ant spring of excellent water on the premises. 

For particulars apply to, : 

Jarvis Conepon, near the premises. 
Narsan Swirt, a “ 
Ww. B. Couuins, Peekskill, N. Y. 
or, Rost. Linpugy Murray, New York city. 
4th mo. 9th, 1864.—3t 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HAVERFURD COLLEGE: 


One, a Front View; one, showing the west end, the 
new Hall, and the Gymnasium; and one, showing 
the Hall and Observatory, are for sale by the sub- 
scriber, and will be sent by mail, post paid, on the 
receipt of the price: 50 cents for each of the size 
5X7 inch. mounted on a card 10}X11}, and 25 
cents for each of the album size. In ordering, care 
must be taken to specify the view or views and size 
or sizes desired. | B. W. Berstey, 

No. 920 Arch St., Philada. 
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EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF DR. MALAN, 
At the Colonial Church School Society Meeting, 
held in London, in the 5th month, 1853. 

There is one thing which I would have the 
meeting especially consider, that in establishing 
churches or schools among a people it is very 
easy to forget the true principle of Christiani- 
ty. Allow me to menticn what I witnessed 
myself when I was at the head of a large school. 
Before my blessed conversion by the grace of 
God in Christ, I led my school habitually by the 
principles of emulation, jealousy, rivalry, and 
pride ; but when I had been converted I under- 
stood that by encouraging such principles I 
was really undermining the ground of Christi- 
anity ; 1 was making young men and boys self- 
sufficient, and bringing them up in the nature 
of Paganism, instead of the nature of Christ. 

After my conversion, being anxious to con- 
duct the school strictly in accordance with the 
gospel, and desiring entirely to annihilate emu- 
lation, I wrote on the wall of the school, “The 
more we have received, the more we have to ac- 
count for.” It was by that principle that I 


thenceforward regulated the whole school, and 
the impression it made on the hearts of the pu- 
pils was so powerful that there was hardly ever 
heard among them words of boasting or of pride. 

One day the school was visited by the chaplain 
of the King of Prussia, a man of great abilities 


and much perspicuity. He was surprised to 
hear that emulation was not encouraged. I 
asked him to question the boys, and judge for 
himself. He did so, and I afterwards saw him 
Hear a window, and observed him drying his 
eyes with his handkerchief ‘“ What has moved 
you?’ I said. “Tam,” he replied, “ touched 
to the heart.” I asked him to explain the 
reason. “I went,” he said, “to the first boy in 
the school, and said to him “You must be a 
very worthy boy to be at the head of thisschool.” 
“Sir,” said he, “I give glory to God who has 
imparted to me memory and understanding, and 
expects me to make good use of what he has 
intrusted to me.” “Then,” said he, “I went 
to the last boy, and said to him, ‘ You must be 
ashamed to be in this position.” He said, “ By 
no means, sir, I cannot help it; the Lord has 
given we no memory, but I pray every day that 
he would do so.” 

It was this that moved the gentleman to tears. 
Now, there was a beautiful principle displayed 
here. A gospel principle, worthy to be carried 
out by this great institution, and if it were 
adopted by all schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses, I am sure marvellous fruits would follow. 
—‘he British Friend. 


CURIOSITIES IN THE CENSUS OF IRELAND. 


The last census of Ireland, full tables of 
which were issued lately, divides the religious 
professions of the people inio Established 
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Church, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Independents, Baptists, Friends, “ all 
other persuasions,” and Jews. In looking over 
a table showing the religious professions of per- 
sons as described by themselves, included un- 
der the head of “ all other persuasions,” we find 
some curious particulars. 112 people have writ- 
ten themselves down simply as “ Christians,” 
and 68 as “High Church.” Then there are 
21 “ Christian Israelites,” and 40 “ Brethren,” 
—not Plymouth Brethren. 28 rank themselves 
as “ Disciples of Christ ;” 14 are “ Darbyites,’ 

9 “ Kellyites,” 3 “:Walkerites,” 3 ‘“ Morrison- 
ians,” and 1 “Cameroniav.” 9 simply declare 
themselves “ Believers in Jesus,” 5 as “ Mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church,” 8 as “ Sinners saved 
by Grace.” We find also such designations as 
these :—“ Brethren in Christ” 2, “Church of 
Christ” 2, “The Word of God alone” 2, “ Self- 
opinion, or the Church of God” 1. One man 
writes himself down as ‘‘a saint of no sect, 

and a man and a woman say they are “ of no par- 
ticular persuasion.” Two go a little further 
than the last, and say that they are ‘ unde- 
cided.” ‘Two otbersare “doubtful.” 44 males 
and 28 females say they are of “no religion.” 
One is a “ philanthropist,” another a “ positiv- 
ist,” and another a “Cromwellian Protestant.’ 

There are 4 socialists, 21 freethinkers, 20 sec- 
ularists, 19 deists, 1 unbeliever (a woman), and 
1 atheist. Two are “ rationalists,’ 2 “ materi- 
alists,” and 2 avow themselves to be “seekers.” 
One is a “Puseyite.” The Unitarians are divided 
under the heads of “Unitarians” simply of whom 
there are 8800; “Unitarian Presbyterians,” 
201; “non-subscribing Presbyterians,” 167 ; 
and ‘“ Arians,” 82. Several of this denomina- 
tion, however, are ranked under the general head 
of “ Presbyterians.” The figures of the general 
return are as follows :—Established Chureh— 
males 339,314, females 351,043; Roman Cath- 
olics—males 2,205,053, females 2,300,212 ; 
Presbyterians—males 254,734, females 268,557 ; 
Methodists—males 21,290, females 24,109; 
Independents—males 2112, females 2420 ; Bap- 
tists—males 2141, females 2096; Society of 
Friends—males 1680, females 1680; all other 
persuasions—males 10,846, females 7952 : Jews 
—males 200, females 193.—N. B. Daily Mail. 


You might as well try to convince the re- 
stored blind that the sunlight which has again 
burst on them is a wild dream of fancy, as con- 
vince the spiritually enlightened and awakened, 
that He who has proved to them light and life 
and joy and peace—their refuye in adversity—is 
other than the Saviour! Are you even now 
enjoying, through your tears, this blessed per- 
suasion ? ' he 

Happy for us if, while the world is forming its 
own speculations on the amount of cur grief and 
the bitterness of our loss, we are found hastening 
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to cast ourselves at our Saviour’s feet ; if our af- 
flictions prove to us like angel messengers from 
the inner sanctuary—calling us from friends, 
home, comforts, blessings, all we most prize on 
earth—telling us that One is nigh who will more 
than compensate for the loss of all—‘‘ The Mas- 
ter has come and calleth for thee !” 
staining 
From the Westminster Review. 
THE TUNNEL UNDER MONT CENIS. 
(Continued from page 525.) 

Nothing can be more curious than the ac- 
count M. Sommeiller gives of the manner in 
which the works proceed. The section of the 
tunnel which the machines are employed to ex- 
cavate is about eleven feet wide and eight high ; 
a double rail runs along the centre, upon which 
a framework upon wheels is rolled forward, 
carrying the ten perforators, of which nine are 
usually kept at work at once, close up to the 
face of the rock. Once there, the distributing 
pipes for air and water which are fixed on the 
frame are put in connexion with the main tubes, 
carried along under the floor of the tunnel 
from the maehine-house outside by means of 
flexible pipes, and each perforator is then sup- 
plied with air and water by turning the cocks 
belonging to it in the distributing pipes. Press- 
ed forward by the compressed air, the augers 
then strike the rock, which they pierce very 
much as a gimlet bores a plank, only that bya 
special contrivance they recede after each blow, 
that a jet of water may be impeiled into the 
hole being bored, in order to clear it of dust, 
and to keep the auger itself cool. This ret- 
rograde motion is produced in a manner very 
similar to that in which the same movement is 
given to the piston of asteam-engine. In the 
perforating-machine the auger is fixed to the end 
of a piston moving backwards and forwards in a 
cylinder. Compressed air enters this cylinder 
at both ends; but as it is contrived that the 
front surface of the piston (the one towards 
the rock) upon which it presses should have 
only half the size of the other end, it follows that 
at an equal pressure of six atmospheres, the pres- 
sure received from behind is twice as potent as 
that in the contrary direction, and the auger 
strikes the rock, although less violently than if 
there were no compressed air in front af the piston 
to resist its forward motion. As soon as the 
blow has been given, however, this relative pro- 
portion of the strength of pressure is reversed. 
The valve by which the compressed air enters the 
portion of the cylinder behind the piston closes; 
and another, communicating with the outer 
atmosphere, opens. This escape being afforded, 
the forward pressure is immediately reduced 
to the strength of the one atmésphere, which 
is of course overcome, and the piston recedes, 
while the compressed air which has just 
escaped resumes its primitive volume, and 
thus fulfils its seeond purpose, by driving out 


the mephitic air, which natarally collects in 
so small a space with no draught through it, 
and supplies the workmen with fresh air to 
breathe. The augers of the perforating- 
machines continue their work until eighty 
holes have been bored, each from twenty-seven 
to thirty-two inches in depth, an operation 
often accomplished within six hours, though 
in the beginning, especially, it took a good deal 
more—ten, or occasionally even fourteen hours. 
The connection with the main pipes is then 
cut off, and the whole framework, with all its 
apparatus, is rolled away by the workmen to 
a distance of a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards, behind great gates made of thick planks 
and beams, called “safety doors.” A fresh 
supply of workmen, the miners, then appear on 
the scene, whose duty it is to load the mines 
thus prepared, and then fire them. No soonet 
have the mines been exploded, those in the 
centre, where they are closer together, first, then 
the ones on the circumference, than a burst of 
compressed air is admitted into the farthest end 
of the tunnel, to clear it from smoke and the gases 
produced by the explosion, and a third set of 
workmen arrive, with a number of little trucks 
running upon side rails laid for this special 
service, in which they cart away the fragments 
of rock brought down by the explosion. In 
this way about a yard of progress is generally 
attained. 

At first this operation could only be at- 
tempted once in twenty-four hours, owing to 
the inexperience of the workmen, of whom 
ovly a small number could be taught to use the 
machines at once; but gradually it was found 
possible to organize a second gang,and after 
that, whenever a series of manceuvres such as 
those above described was effected within 
twelve hours, it was immediately repeated; 
and as improvements are gradually introduced 
into the machinery, and the workmen acquire 
greater facility in employing it, M. Sommeiller 
and his colleagues express their hope that it 
will be possible for them either to make 
three breaches in the rock every twenty-four 
hours, or else to attain a more rapid rate of 
progress by boring deeper holes each time, if 
two attacks only be found more advanta- 
geous. 

After the small section of the tunnel has 
been excavated by the perforating-machines, 
it is enlarged by the ordinary method—a work 
which it is always the endeavor of the directing 
engineers to keep at a certain proportionate 
distance from the front attack: while the ma- 

'sons who build in the part of the tunnel already 
‘enlarged to its full size, follow close upon the 
|workmen who have been digging it out 
with their picks, for it is of course desirable to 
|leave as little as possible to be done towards 
‘completing the tunnel after the mountain shall 
‘once have been pierced. 
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But we need not dwell on this part of our 
subject, which offers no peculiarity worthy of 
remark : we will rather say something of the 
special machinery employed, and particularly 
of the two systems at work for obtaining the 
necessary supply of compressed air.* The re- 
port of M. Sommeiller is accompanied by a 
series of drawings, with detailed descriptions, 
without which it would be of course impossible 
for any one to master all the intricacies of these 
machines ; but we may perhaps be able to give 
our readers some notion of the system employed. 
The first idea was that of what is called a column 
compressor. It had been calculated that a ten- 
sion of six atmospheres was required for the 
compressed air to be employed in the tunnel, 
and to produce this, a fall of twenty-six metres 
(eighty-five feet four inches) was found neces- 
sary to give a sufficient impetus to the descend- 
ing rush of the volume of water which was to 
compress a certain amount of common atmos- 
pheric air to this extent. This fact once having 
been theoretically ascertained by calculation, 
the means of reducing it to practice were simple 
enough. At Bardonnéche there was no diffi. 
culty in procuring any quantity of water with 
which to fill a reservoir eighty-five feet above 
the machine house, and this reservoir serves to 
feed ten compressing columns in the shape of 
syphons, each of which communicates with a 
chamber filled with atmospheric air, of such a 
height and size that the impetus of the water 
when turned on is just sufficient to carry it to 
thetop. This is effected by opening a valve in 
the column, through which the water in the 
upper part (previously, as it were, suspended) 
rushes, pushing before it the water at rest below 
the valve in the lower part of the syphon formed 
by the column. Rapidly rising above its origi- 
nal level at the buttom of the chamber, the 
invading water thus compresses the air therein 
contained, until it has attained a tension of six 
atmospheres, at which point it has acquired 
strength sufficient to raise a valve at the top of 
the chamber, and thus escape into a recipient 
specially prepared for it. Every particle of 
compressed air is driven out by the pursuit of 
the water, which continues to rise until it 
touches the top of the chamber, when, at the 
very moment, the valve in the column is shut, 
so as to cut off the downward rush; another 
valve} situated in the lower part of the column 
is then simultaneously opened, to allow the 
water in the compressing chamber to run off 
until it has sunk to its normal level in the 





*{n 1862 the production of the ten compressors 
at Bardonnéche was no less than 1,404,000 cubic 
metres of compressed air, and it is found that a still 
greater quantity will be required as the works ad- 
vance farther from the outer air. 

¢ The alternate play of these two valves—one of 
which is always open and the other shut—is regu- 
lated by a contrivance called an aerometer, also set 
in motion by compressed air. 
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syphon, after which fresh atmospheric air is 
admitted into the vacuum above it, through a 
series of suspended valves at the side of the 
chamber, which are shut by the water as it 
rises, and open again by their own weight as it 
recedes, and the operation is thus indefinitely 
repeated, at the rate of three pulsations per 
minute. At Bardonnéche there are ten com- 
pressors constantly at work, every one of which 
can be stopped for repairs without interfering 
with the rest, and each impels the air it has 
compressed into its own recipient. The ten 
recipients of compressed air, however, commu- 
nicate together, and a very simple and beauti- 
ful contrivance has been resorted to in order to 
keep the tension in them invariable, indepen- 
dently of the production going on in the com- 
pressors, and of the quantity drawn off for use 
through the pipe carried into the tunnel. To 
effect this, a vast reservoir of water was con- 
structed, 50 metres (163 feet 5 inches) above 
the recipients, connected with them by a long 
pipe. The static weight of the water thus 
superimposed on the compressed air being 
exactly sufficient to maintain it at a tension of 
six atmospheres, when the supply of ait is low, 
the water enters the recipients, when on the 
contrary it is superabundant, the water is 
forced back up the pipe into the reservoir. 

(To be continued.) 


UNDERGROUND RAILROADS. 


The New York Evening Post earnestly favors 
the tunnelling of Broadway fora line of railroad 
from the Bowling Green to the Central Park, 
a bill to this effect having been introduced into 
the New York Legislature : 

“The undertaking appears formidable ; but 
any one who has been in London within a 
year or two need not be told that it can be 
done, with profit to the city and to the company. 
The narrow and crooked streets of London are 
not fit to have railroad tracks laid down upon 
them. Mr. George Francis Train, who expected 
to earn a million sterling and a statue as a pub- 
lic benefactor by introducing horse railroads in 
London, was legislated out of the place as a 
cumberer of streets. But no one would deny 
that means for rapid locomotion. were needed 
there. An ingenious engineer had already 
constructed a railroad from the city to Black- 
wall, running over the tops of the houses, and 
trains drawn at good speed by stationary en- 
gines; and at last it occurred to some one to 
run a tunnel under the streets, and lay an iron 
track in that. Thorough trial has proved this 
to be, on the whole, the safest, pleasantest, 
cheapest plan—the greatest relief to the over- 
crowded streets, and the most successful of all 
that have been tried, for the convenience of 
trade and passengers. 

There is at present in London a tunnel road 
five miles long, connecting Farrington street 
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with Paddington station ; a double track is laid, 
and the company has already carried about 
five millions of passengers. The tunnel is 
thoroughly ventilated, dry, well lighted, and in 
every way comfortable; to ride through it is 
very much like walking through one of the 
great store cellars of a Broadway dry goods 
house. The rate of speed attained is twenty 
miles per hour. Entrance and exit stations 
are provided at short intervals, a staircase lead- 
ing to the street above. 

The success of the Underground Railway in 
London has been so decided that Parliament 
has chartered companies who intend to surround 
the city with tunnel roads, and connect all the 
railway stations. It is said that twenty millions 
sterling have already been subscribed towards 
this vast enterprise. The cost of tunnelling 
and laying the track ready for operation, is 
about a million dollars per mile.” 


tons. Books are printed at the bank, with & 
record of every note issued. Every note pre- 
sented at the bauk for payment is marked off 
these ledgers on the day following, the date of 
payment being stamped on the note and in the 
ledger. Should a forged note chance to be 
passed it would be detected the next day in 
posting the ledger. 

About thirty-seven thousand notes are pre- 
sented daily for payment. They are cancelled 
by tearing off the signature and punching, and 
then laid away in boxes, to be kept ten years, 
If reference to any one of these notes is re- 
quired, by furnishing the number, date, and 
amount it can be procured in ten minutes. 
Once a month the notes which have completed 
their ten years of rest are taken out and burnt. 

When a note is irrecoverably lost, the usual 
practice is—if the note be under one hundred 
pounds—to make the loser wait five years, af- 
ter which time application for payment will be 
entertained. But, with notes of one hundred 
pounds and upwards, asum equal to the amount 
lost is invested in consols, in the names of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for twenty years. During this time, the 
dividends, as they accrue, are paid to the loser; 
and, at the end of the term, the stock is trans- 
ferred into his name.— Sci. American. 


qntenemsnntielilipipatensiemeesaiii 
SOMETHING ABOUT BANK-NOTES. 


In a recent number of an English paper we 
find some interesting facts respecting the notes 
of the Bank of England. The paper on which 
the votes are printed is all made from the best 
rags by a single firm. Itis made in sheets six- 
teen inches long by five inches wide, on each 
of which two notes are to be printed. The 
sheets are then cut in two, when each note has 
three rough edges and one smooth one. The 
peculiar quality of the paper has been found 
the best protection against counterfeiting. The 
engraving of the notes has been imitated, but 
the paper never. Even the paper that was 
stolen a few months ago had to be sized by the 
thieves, and the work was so badly done that 
the counterfeits could be distinguished from the 
genuine by this defect alone. 

A quantity of paper, enough for making 
about 990,000 notes, is forwarded to London 
once a month ; it is delivered to the bank-note 
paper-otlice, where it is counted, and then 
handed to the printing-offive. After passing 
through a machine which prints all but the 
numbers, dates, and signatures, it is returned 
to the paper-office ; in this transition state it is 
kept in store ; as notes are required, it is again 
passed through a machine for completion ; 
each sheet is then cut in half, making two 
notes; the notes are counted, and carefully ex- 
amined by cashiers, whose duty it is to reject 
those which are indistinctly printed, or are im- 
perfect, tied up in bundles of one hundred 
notes each, and five of these bundles in one, 
making a large bundle of five hundred notes. 
The average daily manufacture is about thirty- 
seven thousand notes, or seventy-four bundles 
of five hundred notes; each bundle weighing 
one and a half pounds. The number of notes 
made in a year will be over eleven and a half 
millions, the paper weighing more than fifteen 





THE NEWPORT FISHERIES. 


The Newport News says :—“Few people, 
either within or without the State, have a cor- 
rect idea of the extent and value of the fisheries 
carried on by the citizens of Newport and theneigh- 
boring towns. We are informed by parties 
interested that last year not less than 200,000 
barrels of Menhaden were caught in the waters 
surrounding our island, together with great 
quantities of fish of other kinds. These Men- 
haden are chiefly used in the manufacture of 
oil, of which about three hundred thousand 
gallons were produced by the different factories 
in operation. This oil, worth in the market 
ninety cents a gallon, yields no little revenue 
to those engaged in the business, and, as will 
be readily seen, adds much to the material 
resources of the State. 

There are in Rhode Island thirteen oil facto- 
ries, employing about 250 hands. Another is 
in process of construction near the coal mines 
in Portsmouth, which will cost about $40,000. 
It is expected that it will be ready to use during 
the coming season. There is, in fact, every in- 
dication that this branch of business will be 
greatly enlarged. Five new companies of fish- 
ermen have just been organized with about forty 
men and an aggregate investment of $20,000. 
This, of course, makes business for our boat- 
builders and seine manufacturers, who at pres- 
ent have more than they cando. An establish. 
ment in Tiverton has a contract for two thousand 
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dollars’ worth of these boats, while parties here | conformably and partly unconformably upon its 
have engagements for more than four thousand sides and base—show that it came up after the 
dollars. Other builders doubtless have similar | oldest silurian deposits.—Scientific American. 


contracts, though we are not uble to state the 
amounts. ea “Good Tidi G Jou.” —Luke ii. 10 
In Portsmouth, Capt. Benjamin Tallman, the} 70° “ngs of Great Joy.” —Luke ii. 10. 
oldest and most successful seine fisherman in| We asked an Indian brother,* a warrior of old, 
Rhode Island, is adding about six thousand dol- | How first among his people, the glad tidirgs had 
lars to his already large establishment, and is been told? ¥ 
otherwise preparing for a vigorous campaign. pee one oe Morning Star arose on their long heath- 
He eniploys about forty men, and is honored 48! Till souls abe “sat in darkness,” were rejoicing in 
the inventor of what is called trap-fishing. the light? 
In uddition to the income from the oil ex- 
tracted from these fish, the guano manufactured | And he answered, “many a summer has come and 
from the refuse brings in quite a little sum.} >, Sir rine a ial ae ele 
One hundn d barrels of Menhaden produce WO! & teacher came among us, from the country a your 
and a half tons of this article, which is a great birth, 
fertilizer, and sells readily in bulk at $15 a ton.| And told us of the living God, who made the heaven 
Fron the income thus secured those engaged} nd earth ;— 


in the Rhode Island fisheries seem to be doing | 5% ne sear he bad been # fool, or thought that 
’ 


a most profitable business, and it issaid that some] po. who among our sons did not the One Great 
of the gangs cleared last year over one hundred Spirit know ? 


dollars a month. Of course, the profits of the 
capitalists were large, as is evident from the| So he left us; and another told us much of sin and 





rospective increas h ital and labor de- shame, 
Fespective ineranse of the enpltal and lnberde And bow for sinners was prepared, a lake of quench- 
voted to the work. inne Bame: 
5 3 
—_—_—— But we bade him teach these things at home, among 
There are events in the lives of Christians the pale-fuced men, 


And if they learned the lesson right, we too would 


; foes 
which may be compared toa chain thrown across tty song 


a river; we can see the two opposite ends, 
but not the union in the midst; but were the] At last avother stranger came, of calm and gentle 


chain raised, or the water lowered, we could see mien, 
the connection as well as the extremities. And eyes whose light seemed borrowed from yon 
blue the clouds between ; 
fine tae Ae Still in my dreams I hear his voice, his smile I still 
THE IRON MOUNTAIN OF MISSOURI. can see, 


Though many a summer he has slept beneath the 


Dr. Stevens says, the Iron Mountain of Mis- Gudintben. 


souri is almost exactly in the geographical cen- 

ter of the United States. It is an almost solid] He told us of a Mighty One, the Lord of earth and 
mzss of specular iron ore, rising from alevei] sky, 

plain to the height of 260 feet, its base cover- Who et dom glory in the heavens, for men to bleed 
} ; p . bass and die; 

ing about 500 acres. Commercially, it is one Who loved poor Indian sinners still, and longed to 


of the best properties in the country. The ore gain their love, 
contains about 67 per cent. of iron, and yields,} And be their Saviour here, and in his Father’s house 
in the large way, about one ton of pig for two above. 


tons of ore. It costs about 50 cents a ton to ee ded—«My fri ” 
quarry, little if any blasting being required. ee ee ee 
said, 


It takes about 110 bushels charcoal to make a] «1 am weary with my journey, and would fain lay 


ton of iron. The cheapness of coal enables the down my head ;” 
pigs to be reduced to wrought iron at a low| So beside our spears and arrows he laid him down 
cost; and I know of no other place in the to Feu, 


And slept as sweetly as the babe upon its mother’s 


country where blooms can be made so cheaply neemae 


asin Missouri. It is a fine opening for iron 
manufacturers. It has been claimed that Iron] Then we looked upon each other, and I whispered, 


Mountain is a true specimen of irruptive for- “this is new, + 

mation; that it was thrown up in a melted ~S ae heard glad tidings,and that sleeper 
. nows them true; 

atate, and flowed over upon the surrounding He knows he has a Friend above, or would he slam- 


rocks.. Upon an examination of the excava- ber here, 
tions, however, I am satisfied that the ore was} With men of war around him, and the war-whoop in 
deposited by chemical action. Our geologists his ear? 





have generally held that this hill was raised in 
the azoic period; but the mode in which the] _* John Tschcop, one of the first converts of the Moravian Mis- 
gandstone and limestone strata rest partly = among the North American Indians—See Grant’s his- 
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So we told him on the morrow that he need not jour- 
ney on, 

But stay and tell us further of that loving, dying 
One ; 

And thus we heard of Jesus first, and felt the won- 
drous power, 

Which makes his people willing, in his own accepted 
hour.” 


No fighting is reported, except some engagements 
before Duppel, which appear to have been undecis- 
ive. The siege of Fredericia had been renewed, 
Austrians and Prussians co-operating init. Son- 
derburg was bombarded on the 3d, and set on fire 
ia several places. 


The Prussian government announced that the 

’ threatened blockade of several of its ports had nog 

Thus spoke our Indian brother; and deeply, while yet been carried out. 
we heard, 

One cheering lesson seemed impressed, and taught 
by every word— 

How hearts, whose echoes, sileat long, no words of 
terror move, 

May answer from their inmost depths, to the soft 
call of love. 


Norway.—The Norwegian Storthing (Parliament, ) 
had ended its session. The King, in his closing 
speech, said that Sweden, conjointly with other 
powers, would endeavor to obtain peace, bat at the 
same time was prepared to give assistance to Den- 
mark against an overpowering force. 


Great Briraiy.—The steamer City of New York, 


Oh, migbty love of Jesus! what wonders thou hast} from New York for Liverpool, struck on a sunken 


wronght! rock, at the entrance of Queenstown harbor, Ireland, 
What vicwories thou yet shalt gain,surpassing human} on the morning of the 29th ult. The passeugers, 
thonght! 


mails and specie were landed safely. It was at first 
believed that the ship would be a total loss, but 
later accounts rep: eseut that there was hope of being 
able to fluat it again. 

At ao adjourned meeting of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company, the contract made by the Directors with 
Glass, kiliot & Cov., for manufacturing and laying 
the cable, was unanimously approved. 

The diplomatic correspondence relative to the 
case of the Chesapexke bad been publish-d in Eng- 
land. In this correspondence, Secretary Seward 
apologizes for a vivlation of British jurisdiction, in 
the recapture of the Chesapeake, by a United States 
vessel iu a harbor of Nova Scotia, and acknowledges 
the justice and impartiality shown by the officials and 
Court of Nova Scotia. Lord Lyons accepts the 
apology in the same spirit in which it is offered, and 
expresses his pleasure that the matter is settled in 9 
manner honorable to both parties, and calculated to 
improve the friendly relations of the two countries. 

The British revenue, for the year ending the 31st 
ult., was £70,208 900, being within £4V0,0u0 of that 
vf the preceding yeur, although more than £3,000,- 
000 had been taken off the taxation. 


Let Faith and Hope speed forward, anto earth’s re- 
motest bound, 

Till every tribe and nation shall have heard the joy- 
ous sound, H. L. Le 


rr 


“ BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART.” 


They who have kept their spirits’ virgin whiteness 
Undimmed by fully and unstained by sin, 
And made their foreneads radiant with the bright- 
ness 
Of the pure truth whose temple is within— 
They shall see God. 


Freed from the thrall of every sinful passion, 
Around their pathway beams celestial light ; 
They drink with joy the waters of salvation, 
And in His love whose love is infinite, 
They shall see God. 


Phey shall see God! Ol! glorious fruition 
Of all their hopes and lungings here below: 
They shall see God in be:tifi¢ vision, 
And evermore iuto hie likeness grow— 
Children of God! 


So when the measure of their faith is meted, 
And angels beckon from the courts on high— 
Filled with a'l grace, tue work divine completed, 
They shall put on their immortality, 
And dwell with God. 


scinacneniseempiliiiiadaclitciadiit 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn Inte.ticence.—Liverpool adyices are to 
the 6th iust. 

The Conference on the Danish question was expect- 
ed to meet in Londoa on the 12th. The London Times 
asserts that its deliberations are to be oa the basis 
of the integrity of the Danish monarchy,—that is, 
the Powers entering into them, recognize that the 
sovereignty of the Dachies belongs to King Chris- 
tian IX , and the only questions will relate to the 
connection between oae part of his dominions and 
another; that to the priuciple of the Conference, 
France and Prussia have already assented, as well 
ag the principal parties to the quarrel, and that 
there is reason to hope that the German Diet will 
not refuse the preseace of an envoy. It expresses 
the opinion, therefore, that the Conference may meet 
with a reasonuble hope of success. 


Lord Palmerston bad stated in the House of Com 
mons, tbat all the Powers that signed the treaty of 
1852, had consented to send representatives to the 
Conference. No answer had been received from the 
Germanic Diet. 


Francge.—The rebel cruiser Georgia was said to 
be refitting in the Garonne river, not being allowed 
to anchor in front of Bordeaux, on account of the 
port regulations respecting ships with powder ‘on 
board. It was reported to have burat an American 
ship, but the officers would give no information. 


Domestic.—The Convention to revise the Consti- 
tution of Louisiana, met at New Orleans on the 6th 
inst.; 25 districts aud parishes being represented by 
93 delegates. Judge Durell was chosen President. 
A resolution was adopted, by a vote of 70 to 10, re- 
quiring that every member of the Convention should 
be a legally qualified voter of the State, who has 
subscribed to the oath of the Presideut’s proclama- 
tion of 12th month 8 h, 1863; and that every mem- 
ber shall produce his subscription to said oath to 
the Secretary, or be required to take it before the 
President of the Convention. An earnest Uniou meet- 
ing was held at Alexandria, La., on the 4th instant. 
At the election held at that place, on the 2d, for del- 
egates to the Coustitutional Convention, 301 votes 
were cast, by voters who had taken the oath, and 
over 200 persons afterwards came forward and fol- 
lowed the example. 

The Constitutional Convention of Maryland is to 
assemble on the 27th inst. 


Military Affairs.—A force of United States cav- 
alry, making # reconnoissance from Martinsburg 
towards Winchester, Va., on the 8th inst., encoun- . 
tered some rebel cavalry near the latter place, apd 
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a severe fight ensued, with considerable loss on both 
sides. The United States troops, having accom- 
plished the object of the reconnoissance, returned to 
Martinsburg. 

The official report of Geo. Gillmore, relative to the 
recent expedition into Florida, says that the objects 
proposed in the movement were, to procure an outlet 
for cot!on, lumber, &c.; to cut off one of the sources 
of commissary supplies for the rebels; to obtain re- 
cruits for colored regiments ; and to inaugurate meas- 
ures for the restoration of Florida to allegiance. 
The advance to Jacksonville and Baldwin, and, after- 
wards to Sanderson, was made by Gen. Gillmore’s 
order, but the troops were again drawn back, and 
concentrated at Baldwin, where it was intended they 
should remain until certain defences were construct- 
ed. In Gen.G.’s absence at Hilton Head, however, 
Gen. Seymour again advanced, with the design of 
destroying a railroad 100 miles west of Jacksonville, 
and the result was the defeat at Olustee. A messen- 
ger dispatched by Gen. G., from Hilton Head, to pre- 
vent the movement, on receiving information that it 
was intended, was delayed by a storm, and did not 
reach Jacksonville until the battle had commenced. 

Rebel bands have recently been active in Eastern 
Kentucky. One body of them, about 1000 in number, 
was attacked near Shelbyville on the 14th inst., and 
lost about 75 men in killed, wounded and prisoners. 
In the Western part of the State, parts of Forrest’s 
force have been threatening Paducah and Columbus. 
One body again Gemanded the surrender of the fort 
at Paducah, on the 14th, but it was refused. Much 


apprehension is said to prevail in that region, on 
both sides of the Ohio. 

Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi river, 65 miles above 
Memphis, was captured on the 12th, by a rebel force 


estimated at 6000 men, and believed to belong to 
Forrest's command. Two demands for surrender 
were declined, and the fort was then taken by storm. 
A considerable part of the garrison, most of whom 
were colored troops and their officers, are said to 
have been murdered, with circumstances of great 
barbarity, after having surrendered. A steamer pas- 
sing up the river soon afterwards, was hailed by the 
rebels with a flag of truce and allowed to take on 
board some ofthe wounded who survived, and carry 
them to Cairo, Ill. Itis reported from Washington 
that official dispatches from Gen. Sherman estimate 
the number of colored men murdered at 300, and the 
loss of the white troops at 50 killed and 100 wound- 
ed. The rebels appear to have afterwards evacua- 
ted the fort, having reduced it to a mass of ruins. 

Gen. C. C. Washburne has been ordered to the 
command of the department of West Tennessee, in 
place of Gen. Hurlbut, relieved. 

Concress.—The Senate passed the bill authoriz- 
ing the people of Nebraska to form a State govern- 
ment ; the Naval Appropriation bill, with an amend. 
ment, providing for the return of the Naval Academy 
to Annapolis, Md., from Newport, R. I; several bills 
and resolutions from the House relating to the Navy; 
# bill granting lands to aid the construction of rail- 
roads in Wisconsin; a bill designed to prevent 
speculative transactions in gold or foreign exchange; 
forbidding the making of any contract therefor, for 
future delivery, or fer the payment of any sum in 
default of such delivery, or upon any terms but the 
actual delivery of the gold or exchange, and payment 
of the agreed price; and prohibiting the purchase 
or sale by bankers, brokers or others, except at their 
regular places of business ; and the Legislative, Exec- 
utive, and Judicisl Appropriation bill. A resolution 
was adopted by both Houses, instructing the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War, to inquire into the al- 
leged murder of troops at Fort Pillow. A bill was in- 
troduced additional to former acts concerning cem- 
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mercial intercourse with insurrectionary States. The 
Committee on Publie Lands reported a bill granting 
public lands to the railroad and telegraph line from 
Emporia, Kas., to the Pacific R.R. branch near Fort 
Riley. A memorial was presented from the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin, asking that a tax be placed only 
on the profits of money invested in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, instead of 3 per cent. on 
all sales ; and one from the Obio Legislature, repre- 
senting that many sufferers from rebel depredations 
in East Tennessee, had been thrown upon the border 
States by the aid of government transportation, and 
asking help to feed and clothe them. 


The House passed bills authorizing the establish- 
ment of an ocean mail steamship service, between 
the United States and Brazil; compelling all rail- 
road corporations to carry the mails for such com- 
pensation as may be -provided by law; to estab- 
lish a postal money order system, no order to be 
issued for less than one dollar nor more than thirty 
dollars. The National Banking bill, introduced by 
Hooper last week, was passed, with an amendment,on 
the 18th, by a vote of 78 to 63. It restricts the entire 
issue of notes for circulation to $300,000,000, not 
more than one-sixth of them to be of less denomina- 
tion than $5, and small notes to cease after the re- 
sumption of specie payments. Each bank may 
charge interest on loans and discounts, not exceed- 
ing seven percent per annum. St. Louis, Louisville, 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukie, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Albany, San Francisco, and 
Portland, are places of redemption. Each associa- 
tion shall select a bank in either of those cities, at 
which it will redeem its notes at par, but is not to 
be relieved of its liability to redeem them at its own 
counter. Shareholders of any bank under this act, 
shall be held individually responsible, equally and 
ratably, for all contracts, debts and engagements of 
the association, to the extent of the amount of their 
stock, at its par value, in addition to the amount in- 
vested in shares, except shareholders of banks with 
not less than $5,000,000 capital, who shall be liable 
only to the amount invested in their shares. States 
are not to be prevented from taxing the capital of 
such banks, the same as the property of other mon- 
eyed corporations, but must not tax them higher 
than the same amount of capital in private hands, 
and no State tax must be imposed on any part of 
such capital invested in United States bonds depos- 
ited as security for the circulation. Resolutions 
were adopted on the 18th, declaring that in the pres- 
ent condition of the country and the finances it is the 
imperative duty of Congress to raise the taxes so 
as to increase the revenue; that for this purpose a 
higher rate of duties should be imposed on all lux- 
uries imported from abroad, and a higher rate of 
taxation on those of domestic production; and that 
the expansion of the bank circulation of the country 
is producing a ruinous state of affairs, and should 
be repressed by taxing the issues of the State banks, 
A new tax bill, reconstructing the machinery of the 
present law, with a view to remedy existing defects, 
secure more uniformity in the system, and increase 
the revenue, was reported on the 14th. The resolu- 
tion for expelling Long, of Ohio, was modified, with 
the assent of the mover, so as to declare said A. 
Long an unworthy member of the House, and in 
this form was passed, yeas 80 nays 70, the original 
preamble being adopted by 78 to 63. A bill for ap- 
pointing a Commissioner of Emigration, under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, and containing 
various provisions for the encouragement and care 
of immigrants, was reported from the select com- 
mittee on that subject. 





